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ging charters and forms as a makeshift for improvement of citizens; the 
place of the expert; instruction of the voter; research, etc. In every 
chapter the financial aspect emerges as most prominent. The question 
raised very often is as to how the money to pay for the improvements 
which cities are making is to be raised. The last chapter is on "Munici- 
pal Finance." To those persons who are asking, "Where is the city to 
get the money with which to pay for its many improvements?" this 
whole book, and especially this last chapter, will be decidedly welcome. 
It is a question which all interested in the city must face, and the answer 
is the main contribution of this work. The emphasis of the book is 
administrative and financial, not social. 

It is scholarly, comprehensive, well-balanced, conventional, and 
shows extended familiarity with bibliography in the different fields. 
Two valuable features are the historical setting given each topic dis- 
cussed, and the few well-selected references. 

Scott E. W. Bedford 

University or Chicago 



Being Well-Born. By Michael F. Guyer. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 374. 

The large number of books on the general subject of heredity recently 
published is indicative not only of the increase of our knowledge but also 
of the appreciation of the importance thereof in its relation to social 
welfare. The author of this volume is the professor of zoology at the 
University of Wisconsin and speaks, therefore, with authority on bio- 
logical questions. He has written a very comprehensive, yet brief and 
condensed, account of what is now known and thought on the subject. 
His style is clear, and the text is supplemented by many well-chosen 
diagrams. I suspect that the earlier chapters will be a bit difficult at 
first for one who has no acquaintance with biological terms, but there is 
a good glossary, and no one need hesitate to read the book through fear 
that it will be too technical. A brief bibliography is added. It is to 
be regretted that the author did not in some way give the exact source 
of all his quotations and illustrations. 

The general plan of the book is simple. After considering the field 
of heredity and describing the processes of reproduction and Mendelian 
phenomena in plants and animals as well as in man, the author considers 
the influence of body modifications and prenatal influences. Then he 
traces the evolution of mental processes which lead to responsibility for 
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conduct. Next he discusses "mental and nervous defects" and "crime 
and delinquency." The last chapter deals with "race betterment 
through heredity." Inasmuch as the bulk of the volume rests on well- 
known authorities there is no occasion to review it in detail, particularly 
as Dr. Guyer has pointed out the questions still unsettled and indicated 
conflicting views. Mention should be made, however, of a few points. 

Dr. Guyer well emphasizes the difficulty of getting facts about 
human characters, particularly of facts indicating superiority. Most of 
the traits which are recognized as Mendelian among men are defects. 
Because of the constant interlocking of what we call heredity and envi- 
ronment, accurate analysis is difficult and popular opinion often confuses 
cause and effect. The popular verdict is that the race stock is changed 
either for the better or the worse by external conditions. Is the verdict 
accepted by biologists? Dr. Guyer discusses the matter under two 
heads. 

i. Can external influences change the germ-cells? The answer is 
"Yes." Many interesting changes can be produced in the lower forms 
of life by exposing them to unusual degrees of heat or cold. By injec- 
tions of sugar, zinc, and other substances MacDougal has changed the 
evening primrose. Tower has produced marked changes in potato- 
beetles by subjecting them to unusual temperatures. There is, however, 
little change of direct modification of the germ-cells of mammals unless 
certain substances like alcohol or the toxins of disease are present in the 
system. It is admitted that bad results may follow if these are present, 
but it is likely that the public exaggerates their importance. 

2. Can external influences operating through the body cause germ- 
cell changes? The answer is "No." There is no direct evidence to 
this effect, and the fact of Mendelian inheritance is itself an argument 
against the belief. The author does not believe that the training of an 
individual changes in any way the offspring, and illustrates his position 
by the development of the race horse. He adds that if it could be shown 
that colts sired late in the life of the parents, after they had been raced, 
proved to be faster than colts sired earlier it would look as if training 
had some such effect. In a volume by Caspar L. Redfield entitled 
Dynamic Evolution, published a couple of years ago, just this claim is 
made and the records of many horses are offered as evidence. Probably 
Dr. Guyer has not seen this book or he would have taken a more positive 
position either for or against the argument. 

The author is troubled by the growing burden of insanity, feeble- 
mindedness, crime. He fears that we are admitting many defective 
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immigrants to add to the burden. He believes that the inferior stocks 
are increasing faster than the desirable. He seeks a way out. He does 
not think that we should neglect the afflicted in the effort to reinstate 
competition and natural selection, but he urges us to add to our program 
by devising some way of preventing the reproduction of the unfit. He 
is skeptical of the present value of sterilization, but is seemingly not 
hostile to the suggestion personally and would advocate it in some cases. 
He believes that we shall develop eugenic ideals and that the physical 
basis of marriage will some day be appreciated. He sees the trouble 
resulting from lack of higher standards of conduct and believes that the 
parents should be franker with the children in matters of sex. He does 
not favor sex instruction in the schools by the average teacher and would 
prefer some plan of instructing parents. He makes no suggestions of 
a plan. 

Dr. Guyer is doubtful of the wisdom of the intermarriage of the 
various human races, though he is very guarded in his comments. "The 
inferiority of the mongrel is universally recognized. No sane farmer, 
for example, would seek to improve his Jerseys or his Herefords by cross- 
ing one with the other." In answer to this it must be said, as Dr. Guyer 
admits, that we have little evidence that the various so-called races of 
men have been specialized for separate functions as have domestic 
animals. Moreover, mongrels are not always to be classed as inferior 
or degenerate. The bulldog has many admirers; the American breeds 
of chickens are all mongrels. The mule is a valuable animal. The cross 
between the zebra and the horse may prove to be valuable. The cross 
between the native chinquapin and the Japanese chestnut seems to 
offer the only possibility of overcoming the chestnut blight. The final 
word cannot yet be said on this question. 

I am impressed with the fairness of the author and believe that he 
has given us a book of marked merits and few defects. It is so packed 
with information that it will prove very valuable for class and club use. 

Carl Kelsey 
University of Pennsylvania 



The American Country Girl. By Martha Foote Crow. New 
York: Frederick E. Stokes Co., 1915. Pp. viii+367. 
This is a book worth reading. All students of social life in the rural 
and village communities will be interested in Mrs. Crow's popular pres- 
entation of the subject-matter used. It is not a scientific study of rural 



